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TENE? A CONCERVER 
LIVING A CONSERVE! 


Briarpatch is pleased to produce this special issue 
dedicated to living a conserver lifestyle. Although many 
people were involved in the project, special thanks must be 
given to the project coordinators: Jim Elliott, Sharmeen 
Khan, Victor Lau, Rick Morrell, David Orban, Dyanna 
Riedlinger and Dane Wright. 


The United Nations Environment Program awarded 
its 1997 Ozone Award to Greenpeace for the development 
of the Greenfreeze - a refrigerator that is completely free 
of ozone depleting and global warming chemicals. 
Greenfreeze technology is now available throughout Eu- 
rope, with the entire German refrigerator industry using 
it. The technology has also spread to Australia, China, 
Indonesia, Argentina and Cuba, with over 12 million 
Greenfreeze refrigerators now in use. 

“Even we were astonished how quickly and how 
easily this solution could be introduced by industry,” said 
Wolfgang Lohbeck of Greenpeace Germany, who started 
the Greenfreeze campaign there in 1992. 

North Americans continue to be denied access to 
this technology due to opposition from the chemical in- 
dustry and their allies in the manufacturing sector. 
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he Friends of the Lubicon has won a major vic- 
tory for freedom of speech. Justice James MacPherson of 
Ontario dismissed the claims by forestry multinational 
Daishowa for a permanent injunction against the Friends 
of the Lubicon boycott campaign. In his landmark deci- 
sion, MacPherson stated: “the manner in which the Friends 
have performed their picketing and boycott activities is a 
model of how such activities should be conducted.” 
Speaking at a press conference in Toronto, Friends 
of the Lubicon spokesperson Kevin Thomas stated, “to- 


day’s decision is a signal to the federal government that 
Lubicon land rights must be resolved politically, that nego- 
tiations cannot be endlessly delayed. The Minister of In- 
dian Affairs must sit down at the table and begin sincere, 
good faith negotiations by reaffirming agreements already 
made and using comprehensive Lubicon settlement propos- 
als as a simple basis for identifying areas for negotiation.” 

“The bottom line is that citizens in any country have 
a responsibility and a right to challenge injustices by their 
governments and they have a responsibility and a right to 
challenge injustices by the corporations which operate in 
their country. We have fulfilled that responsibility to act on 
our conscience, and we will continue to use whatever demo- 
cratic means are available to ensure that the rights of the 
Lubicon people are respected, because only in doing so can 
we ensure that all Canadians’ rights are respected.” 


This photo by well-known photographer Gary Rob- 
ins is just one of the ten art prizes to be won in the Briarpatch 
art raffle. Subscribers have until June 30 to sell the tickets 
to your friends, neighbours and co-workers. 
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Restricting 
Sweatshops 


A new Code of Conduct could have a 
profound impact on reducing sweatshop 
abuses around the world. 


n March, North Car- 
[sie Duke Univer- 
sity adopted a 
ground-breaking policy 
on licensing contracts 
with companies that pro- 
duce its popular clothing 
line. If the policy is 
widely implemented by 
other American colleges, 
the policy could have a 
profound impact on re- 
ducing sweatshop abuses 
around the world. 
Members of the Duke student 
group Students Against Sweatshops 
have been negotiating terms of the Code 
of Conduct with university administra- 
tors since last year. The Code encom- 
passes all Duke University licensees - 
companies which manufacture prod- 
ucts with either the Duke name or logo. 
Under terms of the new Code, any com- 
pany seeking a contract with Duke 
must comply with the new regulations. 
Sections of the Code cover work- 
ing conditions and maximum hours of 
work. The Code is modeled largely on 
existing international standards, such 
as those embodied in covenants of the 
International Labour Organization. 
Students Against Sweatshops in- 
sisted that the Code include strong lan- 
guage to enforce its regulations. For 
example, the Code requires licensees 
to disclose a complete listing of sites 
which have any role in the manufac- 
turing process, from primary contrac- 


tor factories and assem- 
bling centres to subcon- 
tractors, no matter 
whether they are domes- 
tic or international. 

Each site must be 
clearly listed so that the 
university can send inde- 
pendent monitors to in- 
spect the working condi- 
tions and labour prac- 
tices in those factories. 
The Code provides for 
j such inspections at least 
once a year. It also mandates a report 
be provided to a committee composed 
of students and university administra- 
tors for their review. 

Licensees whose manufacturing 
sources do not comply with the Code 
will be granted a period in which to 
correct the problems. If the Code vio- 
lations continue, the university will ter- 
minate the licensee’s contract. 

Student activists pointed out that 
Duke is currently ranked Number One 
in U.S. men’s college basketball, which 
greatly increases the demand for its 
athletic gear. Because Duke’s athletic 
gear is in such high demand, if one 
company does not comply with the 
Code, activists believe other manufac- 
turers will eagerly step in to assume a 
licensing agreement to manufacture the 
apparel under more humane conditions. 
Activists hope Duke’s Code of Con- 
duct will become a national standard 
for U.S. universities. 


EE cee 
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Reverend 
Robert (Bob) Ogle 


In memory of a social justice advocate. 


ly sy IP A 


ev. Robert Joseph Ogle, known 
throughout Saskatchewan sim- 
ly as “Father Bob” died April 


1 after a long bout with brain cancer. 
For 15 years after medical experts ad- 
vised him that he had only ten days to 
live, Bob filled these last years with 
communication. 

Bob was born Christmas Eve 
1928 in Rosetown, Saskatchewan. He 
grew up in Gunworth, Saskatchewan, 
a town which no longer exists. 

After graduating from high 
school, he went directly to the semi- 
nary in London, Ontario and was later 
ordained a Catholic priest in 1953. Sent 
directly to study Canon Law, he later 
received his Doctorate in Canon Law 
(J.C.D.) and returned to Saskatoon for 
priestly assignments. 

Fr. Bob was always on the lead- 
ing edge of what was happening. Dur- 
ing booming times for candidates for 
the priesthood, he established a semi- 
nary in 1957. When the Church came 
out from behind its ramparts with Vati- 
can II, he established a Catholic Infor- 
mation Centre that produced radio and 
television programs to keep people up 
to date on changes in the church. When 
Pope John XXIII called for missionar- 
ies for South America, he was one of 
the first to volunteer. 

While in Brazil, he was responsi- 
ble for establishing schools, medical 
clinics and building 50 homes in 100 
days following a disastrous flood. Hav- 
ing spent six years in northeast Brazil, 
he was recalled to Saskatoon to work 
ina large parish for another five years, 

radicalizing parish life and challeng- 
ing a comfortable urban church with 
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renewal and conscientization. 

He spent a year and a half to study 
development projects around the world. 
Fr. Bob’s report was in the form of a 
book, When the Snake Bites the Sun, 
which was published in 1977. Bob said 
writing the book was the most difficult 
thing he had ever done. 

The day he finished the manu- 
script for his book, he was asked to 
consider letting his name stand for 
nomination as the federal NDP candi- 
date for Saskatoon East. He won both 
the 1977 and 1978 elections. While an 
MP, he served at various times as the 
NDP’s health critic and later as critic 
for North-South relations. He co- 
authored the subcommittee’s Report on 
Canada’s Relations with South 
America and the Caribbean. Although 
he had accepted the nomination once 
again in 1984, he withdrew the nomi- 
nation at the behest of the Vatican. 

Shortly after his withdrawal from 
politics, Fr. Bob became ill and was 
diagnosed with inoperable brain can- 
cer. During the early part of his con- 
valescence he was struck by the im- 
portance of the media and established 
Broadcasting for International Under- 
standing, an organization to promote 
dialogue and understanding between 
people of North and South America. 
His autobiography North South Call- 
ing came out in 1987, and a collection 
of his observations while travelling, A 
Man of Letters, was published in 1990. 

Fr. Bob loved to hear and tell sto- 
ries. True to form in 1993 he produced 
a series of retreat reflections on video 
called “Ogle and Company.” The Vi- 
sion Channel broadcast the series sev- 


eral times. Since his failing health 
didn’t allow him to operate an auto- 
mobile safely, he abandoned himself to 
the transit system and found another 
vehicle for his observations which ap- 
peared in a local paper in a series enti- 
tled “Routes and Roots.” 

Fr. Bob was a noted speaker for 
concerns of social justice and interna- 
tional development. In recognition of 
his contribution to Saskatchewan and 
Canada, Fr. Bob received an honourary 
Doctorate from the University of Ot- 
tawa, the Order of Saskatchewan 
Merit, and the Order of Canada. 

He will be remembered as a man 
who was a friend to all. His concern 
for the big issues of justice and peace 
were reflected in his personal commit- 
ment even to the invalids who shared 
his circumstances in the nursing home 
in which he died. 

According to his request he was 
buried wearing his missionary’s cas- 
sock in an ordinary pine box. 


Paul Donlevy is a priest of the Dio- 
cese of Saskatoon who has known Fr. 
Ogle for 40 years. Having lived with 
him during his political career and for 
several years after in Ottawa, Fr. Ogle 
asked Rev. Donlevy to be the homilist 
at his funeral. 
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Choices 


How personal lifestyle changes can 


change the world. 


O N 


he theme of this issue of 
| Briarpatch is “living a con- 
server lifestyle.” By a con- 
server lifestyle we mean the personal 
choices made by each individual, which 
play an important role in the struggle 
for a healthy planet. We need the tra- 
ditional political activism - the parties 
and movements, the rallies, the books 
and speakers - but we need to do more. 
We need to Jive our commitment to a 
healthy environment, and recognize 
that we all share some responsibility 
for the current environmental crisis. 


by Jimmy Connoll 


This crisis is well documented. 
Biodiversity is under attack every- 
where. One of every eight known plant 
species is threatened. One recent sur- 
vey of biologists concluded that a ma- 
jority of those surveyed believe we are 
approaching another mass extinction 
(of which there are about five in the 
geological record.) Global warming is 
proceeding at a pace about 50 to 100 
times faster than the Earth has wit- 
nessed since the end of the last ice age. 
The spectre of rising sea levels, extreme 
weather events, and inability of eco- 


Hard questions about climate change 


IF TASKED You iF PEP 
You'RE WORRIED ABouT f 
GLOBAL WARMING, 

YOU'D SAY. 


OR IF You'D PAY A 
LITTLE EXTRA TO PREVENT 
THE SPREAD OF TROPICAL 
DISEASES IN A NEIGHBORING 

STATE, YOUD SAY... 


BuT IF I ASKED IF 
you'n GIVE UP A LITTLE 
FUEL USE TO PREVENT 
YouR ROOF BEING 
BLOWN OFF AN A FREAK 
ORM, YOU'D SAY... 


ENTIRE THIRD Seng 
ISLAND NATIONS 
DISAPPEARING UNOER 


"| THE OCEAN, YOU'D SAY.. 


y 


systems to adapt to this rapid climate 
change will most likely be evident 
within our own lifetime, if we continue 
on our current pace. And biodiversity 
and global warming are only two of 
the many environmental dilemmas 
which desperately need to be addressed. 

So who’s to blame? 

We all know one answer: that odd 
economic system we live under called 
capitalism. Driven by their insatiable 
urge for profits and the internal logic 
of the system itself, owners of capital 
struggle to maximize their return-on- 
investment, capture market share, and 
of course, create jobs (actually I just 
made that last one up.) Extraction of 
surplus value from ever-shrinking 
stocks of natural capital is crucial to 
the survival of late 20th century capi- 
talism. Biotechnology firms need to 
convince people that we really are 
smarter than nature, and can produce 
genetically-engineered organisms far 
superior to those which have only been 
fine-tuned to their environments by 
millions of years of evolution. Petro- 
leum producers need to convince gov- 
ernments and the populace that we can- 
not afford to switch away from 
nonrenewable fossil fuels. Forestry 
companies need to harvest trees by 
clear cutting, or the rate-of-return will 
not justify their investment (and then 
what happens to all those jobs they exist 
to provide?) 

Indeed, as we cast about for some- 
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one or something onto which we can 
affix blame for the misery in the world, 
we line up our usual suspects: the eco- 
nomic system of capitalism, the capi- 
talist class, patriarchy, or what have 
you. Systemic analysis is fundamental 
to the left, and for good reason. If we 
could just change the system, every- 
thing would be roses. 

There’s undoubtedly a lot of truth 
to that train of thought. But what, then, 
is the role of the individual? Individu- 
als do exist within a socio-economic 
system which colours and sometimes 
determines their behaviours, their per- 
spective on life, et cetera. However, it’s 
become all too common on the left to 
accept this societal determinism as ex- 
plaining the world’s problems, and 
completely ignore - or worse yet, vig- 
orously reject - any individual role or 
responsibility for our own circum- 
stances. 

Part of the explanation for this is 
pure reaction. The right has adopted 
the mantra of “individual responsibil- 
ity,” and so in typical left fashion we 
abandon the entire notion and take the 
radically opposite view (because surely 
those conservatives can’t be right about 
anything.) But just as big a factor, I 
suspect, is the top-down philosophy 
and ideas about centralized control 
which have played such an important 
role in the history of really-existing 
socialism. Anyway, that’s a topic for 
another rant, another day. 

All too often the left gets stuck 
here. Having identified the forest, we 
miss the important role played by the 
trees - that is, the individuals within 
the larger system. We are active play- 
ers in creating and maintaining our 
social situation; for starters, govern- 
ments can only get away with pander- 
ing to the interests of the business com- 

munity because the large majority of 
citizens do not exercise their power to 
dissent. We, the people, are not victims, 
for victimhood implies powerlessness. 
We have the ability to rip this entire 
society asunder, and recreate it afresh. 
Workers of all lands ... okay, enough 
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already. You get the picture. 

So let’s look at a different re- 
sponse to the question of blame, in par- 
ticular as it relates to environmental 
degradation: personal choices, and per- 
sonal responsibility. These are themes 
we don’t often talk about on the left, 
kind of like the proverbial drunken 
uncle. 

Whether we care to admit it or not, 
every single one of us reading this ar- 
ticle are consuming the Earth’s re- 
sources at an unsustainable rate (I’m 
making the assumption I have an all 
North American readership.) For ex- 
ample, in Saskatchewan 70 percent of 
our electricity is generated from burn- 
ing particularly dirty lignite coal; how 
many of us live off the grid? (I’m not 
trying to be sanctimonious here, be- 
cause I certainly don’t live off-grid ei- 
ther.) A large share of the social serv- 
ices we enjoy are funded by royalties 
and taxes on fossil fuel producers; an 
even larger share of our economy 
comes from an agricultural system 
which destroys all nature in its path. 
This is not just about some abstract 
concept of multinational corporate 
power. Farmers have choices they can 


WHAT EXACTLY 
DOES IT TAKE 
TO GET YOUR 
ATTENTION? 


SHE'S JUST 
WARMING UP ~ 


make: every year most choose to buy 
the chemical fertilizers and pesticides, 
shoot the natural prairie wildlife, and 
spare a few curses for the Grasslands 
National Park (those damn weeds are 
gonna spread to my field!) 

Will we take the steps necessary 
to walk the path of sustainability? Part 
of the solution will have to be seriously 
curtailing our own patterns of con- 
sumption, which includes a willingness 
to pay higher prices in the short term 
to kickstart the provision of environ- 
mentally-sustainable industries. Here 
are just two examples: 

(1) In California’s newly 
deregulated electricity market, consum- 
ers have the option of signing up with 
Green Mountain Power (based in the 
quasi-socialist state of Vermont - aah, 
how I love Vermont) to provide their 
electricity from renewable sources. For 
this they pay a premium of 11 percent 
over the rate offered by other power 
companies. Now, if I had the option to 
add 11 percent to my power bill in re- 
turn for the knowledge that the cash 
was going to be used to build wind- 
mills, Pd jump at the chance. Deregu- 
lation of electricity generation in Sas- 
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katchewan will most likely be in place 
within two or three years. If someone 
(preferably SaskPower, but I’m not 
holding my breath) gives you the op- 
tion, will you pay the premium? 

(2) Everyone knows about 

Ballard’s breakthrough fuel cells by 
now, and the fact that 
Daimler-Benz and 
Ford have injected 
large amounts of capi- 
tal into the company 
virtually assure that 
the technology will 
make it onto production lines. Ford 
(under pressure from the EPA) has 
made a commitment to making fuel cell 
vehicles - which produce zero emis- 
sions of any pollutant - commercially 
available by 2004. The expectation is 
that these vehicles will come at a pre- 
mium of $3,000 or $4,000 more than 
an equivalent model powered by an 
internal combustion engine. Other auto 
manufacturers are falling all over them- 
selves to catch up. So, will there be a 
fuel cell powered car in your driveway 
ten years from now? 

Here’s the thing with new tech- 
nologies: they need that initial break- 
through to catch on. Initially costs will 
be higher, until economies of scale kick 
in to bring costs down as the technol- 
ogy becomes more widely accepted. So 
in large part, the onus will fall on us as 
consumers to choose to pay up front 
for our commitment to healing the 
Earth. 

Responsibility for how we spend 
our money is only one aspect of living 
a conserver lifestyle, of course. We 
need to start making the tough personal 
choices which do exist. Take 
healthcare, for example. Does anyone 
benefit from free prescription drugs 
more than the multinational pharma- 
ceutical companies? A growing number 
of Canadians are making the switch 

away from entrusting their health to the 
comer drug pusher - that is, your fam- 
ily doctor - and taking personal respon- 
sibility for their own health in lifestyle 
and dietary choices. In case you don’t 


see the environmental connection: the 
biotech/pharmaceutical industry is on 
the verge of bringing us genetically- 
engineered drugs, crops, animals, and 
humans. The potential for environmen- 
tal calamity from this blind experiment 
in playing god may represent the big- 


Personal choices and responsibility are 
themes we don’t often talk about on the left... 


kind of like the proverbial drunken uncle. 


gest single threat facing the survival 
of natural ecosystems and human ex- 
istence. 

This special issue of Briarpatch 
contains a number of useful and in- 
formative articles on the theme of “liv- 
ing a conserver lifestyle.” 

Jim Elliott explores the basic prin- 
ciples of conserving in your household. 
His article has a number of outstand- 
ing suggestions on practical, concrete 
steps you can take to create an envi- 
ronmentally-sound living space. These 
suggestions can be used by anyone, 
regardless of income, whether you rent 
or own your home, etc., because most 
will reduce costs over the long run. 

Victor Lau has contributed a piece 

which speaks directly to our finances: 
the importance of investing in renew- 
able energy technologies. Clean energy 
technologies such as wind and solar 
power face huge obstacles in trying to 
break into the market, and these tech- 
nologies need both legislative and fi- 
nancial assistance to get off the ground 
on a scale large enough to really com- 
bat global warming, acid rain, etc. 
Barring any impending revolutionary 
overthrow of the world-wide capitalist 
financial system, these “green” invest- 
ments are one option for your retire- 
ment planning. 

Life has its spiritual side for some 
folks, of course. Jim Butler has writ- 
ten an interesting piece on the Buddhist 
path to a conserver lifestyle. Some of 
our most profound ecological thinkers 
come from this tradition, such as Thich 


Nhat Hanh, and the Zen approach to 
life in the modern world is surely one 
which exemplifies the rejection of con- 
sumerism. 

Dan Parrott steps away from the 
theme of personal lifestyle choices to 
present a damning indictment of the 
Saskatchewan 
NDP’s handling of 
the climate change 
issue. Let’s not 
forget that most 
crucial of personal 
choices: the one to 
become informed about the larger en- 
vironmental issues we face, and hold 
our elected politicians accountable. The 
NDP, and all governments in Canada, 
believe that commitment of regular citi- 
zens to issues like global warming will 
dissipate once the price tag is attached: 
for example, do Canadians care enough 
about the issue to pay an extra 25 per- 
cent carbon tax when they fill up their 
car? 

And finally, Dyanna Riedlinger in 
the Prairie Notebook writes about the 
Commons, and the value of essential 
services provided to humanity by na- 
ture. A fair price for these services, 
which go unaccounted for by the mar- 
ketplace, has recently been calculated 
to be at least double the total GDP of 
every nation state on the planet. Of 
course, capitalist economics (and 
Marxist economics too, to be fair) 
treats the environment as an essentially 
infinite supplier of resources, and sink 
for wastes. As environmental activists, 
it is important for us to become famil- 
iar with current thinking in ecological 
economics, which is finding ways to 
account for the external costs and ben- 
efits associated with the environment. 

We hope you enjoy this special 
issue of Briarpatch, but even more we 
hope you will be inspired to start par- 
ticipating in the struggle with your own 
lifestyle changes. 


Jimmy Connolly is a pseudonym. The 
real James Connolly was the leader 
of the 1916 Easter Rising in Ireland. 
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Collision Course 
with Kyoto 


Why Saskatchewan is on the slippery, oily 
road to Armageddon. 


b ys Diane ss braerersontat 


industrial complex is on a collision course with the 

rest of the human race, it was dispelled by the events 
surrounding the recent Kyoto conference on carbon di- 
oxide and other greenhouse gases. While most every coun- 
try on the planet called for emission reductions, only the 
United States, acting as messenger for oil corporations, 
called for increased emissions. 

Unfortunately, it appears that Saskatchewan pre- 
mier Roy Romanow’s administration likewise supports 
this sector, essentially taking up the U.S. position. So 
while saving the environment often seems to be a politi- 
cal battle, it is often useful to examine underlying eco- 
nomic interests to see what really runs provincial policy. 

The road to Kyoto began with the 1992 Rio Frame- 
work Convention on Climate Change. Here nation states 
agreed to eight negotiating sessions regarding greenhouse 
gas reductions before a final conference in Kyoto. 

From that time onwards the world community be- 
gan to divide into two camps: Fossil fuel and automobile 
interests led by the United States, and everybody else. 

The last of the eight sessions was held in October 
1997 in Bonn, Germany. Europe was proposing emis- 
sion cuts totalling 7.5 percent below 1990 levels by 2005 
and 15 percent by 2010. China, representing 120 devel- 
oping countries, supported the Europeans, urging an ad- 
ditional 35 percent to First World emissions by 2020. 

The United States, however, wanted an eight per- Regina, November 12, 1997 
cent to 13 percent increase in emissions from 1990 lev- photos: George Manz 


[ints ever were any doubts that the fossil fuel/auto- 
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els to the year 2000. After 2000, emis- 
sions would gradually reduce to 1990 
levels by 2010, with modest reductions 
below 1990 levels by 2020. 

The Europeans regarded the U.S. 
proposal as a catastrophe. Since the 
U.S. produces about 25 percent of the 
world’s greenhouse gases, any proposal 
for cutting required American partici- 
pation if it was going to have any im- 
pact. 

The chair of the developing coun- 
tries caucus, Dr. Mark Mwandosya of 
Tanzania stated, “It seems to me that 
the U.S. proposal is even less than the 
1992 treaty, as it delays the 1990 
stabilization goal by ten years.” 

At home, CBC radio reported that 
Alberta’s premier Ralph Klein sup- 
ported the U.S. position, which is no 
surprise considering the oil industry’s 
influence in that province. Similar 
rumblings were coming out of Regina. 

These rumblings turned into 
squeals when Ottawa announced that 
Canada’s Kyoto position would be to 
cut emissions by three percent below 
the 1990 standards by 2010, with an- 

other five percent by 2015. 
Saskatchewan’s response was to 
boycott the Kyoto conference. Energy 
Minister Eldon Lautermilch predicted 
“massive job losses.” He pointed to 
provincial models showing that Otta- 


wa’s domestic targets would hurt the 
economy. 

Environmentalists were not im- 
pressed. 

“We asked to see these models,” 
says Regina activist Rick Morrell, “as 
we wanted to examine the numbers 
Lautermilch based his statements on. 
All we got from his office was stall- 
ing. They refuse to release the study 
that Lautermilch used to get people to 
oppose emission reductions.” 

“We know that their information 
is indefensible, designed to protect the 
interests of the oil industry,” Morrell 
stated. “Lautermilch should resign if 
he won’t publicly defend the informa- 
tion he has used to influence the pub- 
lic.” 

“The NDP energy policy is insane 
and inexcusable,” concludes Morrell. 
“They will watch our forests burn to 
nothing and gamble on losing agricul- 
ture to keep their rich friends in the oil 
patch happy.” 

None of this would surprise any- 
one watching the fossil fuel sector in 
the last year. For instance in June 1997, 
the province announced a deal with an 
oil consortium headed by Pan Cana- 
dian Petroleum Ltd. The oil mega- 
project is one of the largest energy 
projects in Saskatchewan history, val- 
ued at $1.7 billion. The consortium 
would use pressurized carbon dioxide 
to squeeze the last remaining oil out of 
their properties in the Weyburn oil field. 

To assist, the province waived the 
seven percent PST on $700 million in 
carbon dioxide purchases, and prom- 
ised an oil royalty review and to re- 
move a corporate capital tax. 

The province recently came 
through on these promises. Among the 
other subsidies in the 1998 budget, the 
province offered fossil fuel corpora- 
tions the Petroleum Research Incentive, 
whereby corporations can offset up to 
30 percent of approved costs for oil 
field projects in rural areas in the form 
of a royalty tax credit. 

While the Enhanced Oil Recoy- 
ery project does have some positive 


environmental effects (reduced CO2 
emissions), the massive tax giveaway 
could have been much better spent on 
a provincial conservation program, if 
the environment was actually a factor 
in the decision. Instead, the NDP would 
rather subsidze R & D costs for pri- 
vate industry. 

Speaking on behalf of oil corpo- 
rations, Romanow stated: “The point 
is we do want to develop heavy oil; we 
do want to develop this industry with 
enhanced oil recovery.” 

Said a grateful Pan Canadian 
president David Tuer, “Without incen- 
tives, the mega-project would have 
died.” 

So it appears that oil companies 
operating in Saskatchewan not only 
have the economic and political clout 
to extract subsidies from provincial 
coffers, but also to sway Cabinet’s 
public position on urgent global mat- 
ters. This is not surprising considering 
the stranglehold this sector has on the 
North American economy. 

In the end, it will be up to the pub- 
lic to ease this economic and political 
stranglehold, demanding that public 
funds be invested in energy conserva- 
tion and sustainable technologies. 


Dan Parrott is a Regina writer and 
researcher. 
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Investing 


in the Future 


Investing in alternative energy may be one step 
to help clean up the environment. 


s the new millennium ap- 

proaches, many important 

problems still remain to be 
solved. One such problem is how to 
create electricity without causing harm 
to the earth or the atmosphere. 

People have been striving to come 
up with a perfect solution for decades. 
Oil was once thought to be a perfect 
solution. Not anymore. Due to global 
warming and the greenhouse effect, oil 
and coal are on their way out. 

High hopes for hydro-electric 
power were recently dashed by the can- 
cellation of the Great Whale project in 
Quebec due to Aboriginal and environ- 
mental concerns. 

Nuclear power has been given its 
chance and fallen flat on its face due 
to billion dollar deficits and no safe 
methods to store dangerous radioactive 
wastes. 

So if these aren’t the best ways of 
making electricity, then what are? 

A brief trip on the Internet pro- 
vided me with some interesting solu- 
tions. One that has yet to be fully de- 
veloped is conservation or the idea of 
conserving energy instead of wasting 
it. Imagine if all new housing, build- 
ings, and transportation were forced to 
be energy-efficient. What if all older 
structures were renovated to conserve 
energy? The savings potential would 
be in the billions of dollars, while em- 
ployment in energy conservation would 

skyrocket. 

Other solutions include solar and 
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wind power. Despite all the negative 
opposition to wind turbines and the fear 
that the wind could stop blowing, 
thereby plunging society 
into darkness, wind power 
has come a long way. Re- 
cent studies in the U.S. 
have shown wind power to 
virtually cost the same as 
dirty sources of energy 
such as oil, coal and nu- 
clear. New technology has 
created wind turbines that continue to 
supply energy even when the wind 
slows or stops for a short time. 

Solar power, having had next to 
no public or private investment, is be- 
coming more affordable all the time. 
A Japanese project to place thousands 
of solar panel roof tiles on top of new 
housing has gained government sup- 
port. The solar panel roof tiles not only 
provide shelter from the elements, but 
on sunny days provide electricity for 
the new houses. 

Greenpeace is initiating two 
projects. The first is to build the larg- 
est solar power generation unit in the 
world on a Greek island. The Greek 
government has agreed to support the 
project, which should be providing so- 
lar energy before the year 2000. 

A smaller Greenpeace project in- 
volves renovating 1,000 homes in 
North America to be fully powered 
through solar energy by the year 2000. 
The cost will be around $2,500 per 
home and all Greenpeace needs is the 


money and willing participants. 


Which brings me to the investment 


portion of this article. I learned next to 


nothing about investing in alternative 
energy after I contacted an investment 
broker. So I’ve come up with some 
suggestions. 

Surf the Internet to find opportu- 
nities such as initial public offerings. 
Try using the subject “alternative en- 
ergy investments” or go to (http:// 
www.apc.org./sustenergy), (http:// 
www.greenpeace.org). 

Directly investing in alternative 
energy producing companies is diffi- 
cult but one solution may be to sup- 
port Clean Environment Mutual Funds 
(www.cleanenvironment.com) or call 
1-800-461-4570. 

Even better, get involved with the 
Solar Housing Project sponsored in 
part by Greenpeace. 

We can change the world, even if 
it’s one step at a time. 


Victor Lau is a member of the New 
Green ALLIANCE and believes in ethi- 
cal investing. For more information 
phone Victor at (306) 761-0037. 
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Conserver 
Home Sweet Home 


Some ways to reduce your ecological 


n the world of the Internet, global 
marketing and endangered species, 
where does the individual home- 
owner see their place in the consumer 
society? In the past, those that spouted 
the moniker of the conserver society 
were seen as being outside the norm. 
We don’t have to go with the motto 
“bigger is better” or “growth at all 


footprint. 
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cost.” But what can we do? 
Every homeowner, tenant or civic 
citizen has power - power to reduce 
their energy demands, power to reduce 
their need for more water and power 
to increase their quality of life. All this 
can be done within a modest income, 
with perhaps the best bonus, protect- 
ing the environment. Much ofthe qual- 
ity of life beyond 
the basic needs of 
food, air and shel- 
ter are not bound 
within the mon- 
etary system. 
Ifyou are in 
a position of 
building a new 
house or starting 
over, you have all 
of the options 
available to you 


whether that be solar heating, water 
conservation or building your home 
from non-conventional materials like 
straw. Lynn Oliphant and Rhonda 
Shewfelt built an 1,800 square foot 
home with a post-and-beam frame and 
straw bales. The walls are covered with 
a cement stucco. Unlike the situation 
in larger cities, it was possible to get a 
building permit in the rural municipal- 
ity of Aberdeen, near Saskatoon. Not 
counting personal labour, Oliphant said 
“it cost about $40 to $50 per square 
foot so far.” 

In addition, they have incorpo- 
rated a number of other features to sus- 
tainable or reduced impact living in- 
cluding a greenhouse, composting toi- 
let, rainwater cistern, hot water radi- 
ant heat, and a wood stove. Oliphant 
has also been willing to help others 
design and build straw bale houses. 
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Within an existing home, 
xeriscaping combined with a rainwa- 
ter collection and grey water retention 
system, can virtually eliminate the need 
for much outdoor water demand, this 
being a large guzzler of water in this 
semi-arid prairie. 

“A xeriscaped yard frees you from 
much of the repetitive maintenance we 
have come to accept as normal in con- 
ventional landscaping,” said Sara 
Williams, in her book Creating the 
Prairie Xeriscape. “Instead of weed- 
ing, watering and mowing,” Williams 
adds, “you’ll be able to spend quality 
time in your garden, doing whatever 
gives you pleasure: designing, plant- 
ing, or just enjoying your garden.” 


Moving to the indoors, the use of 


amore advanced toilet system can fur- 
ther reduce the demand for water. Old 
conventional systems use 26 litres a 
flush. This can be reduced by dams in 
the toilet tank. However, a plumbing 
store employee in Regina said the 
Kohler toilet can use as little as 5 li- 
tres, an 80 percent reduction because 
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of a redesigned flushing system. 

Living comfortably off the elec- 
trical power grid can be challenging but 
not impossible, simply by keeping your 
demands low and effectively manag- 
ing your time and your dependence on 
electrical gadgetry. 

What would be as good for re- 
duced carbon dioxide emissions is a 
SaskPower commitment to have 20 
percent of its supply based on renew- 
able resources and to pay reasonable 
returns to these suppliers. With time, 
and a sincere interest in living simply, 
people can take individual electrical 
demands off the grid, thereby reducing 
their needs to a minimum. Just as the 
ice storm in Ontario and Quebec 
shows, we can become complacent. 

Further reducing your ecological 
footprint calls for reducing our waste 
generation. This means using refillable 
containers of locally made cleaners, 
buying in bulk or buying organically 
grown foods. It calls for reducing the 
amount of packaging brought into the 
home and composting all food wastes. 


Reusing many materials that come into 
the home will reduce demand for new 
products. By taking advantage of the 
various recycling programs, it is rea- 
sonable to use a smaller garbage can. 
And just to make the cycle complete, 
only buying containers and products 
that are durable, repairable and made 
from recycled products will place a 
higher demand for recycling programs. 

Combining all of the above into a 
comprehensive movement, Joe 
Dominiguez and Vicki Robin started 
voluntary simplicity in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. They explain it through the 
book Your Money or Your Life: Trans- 
forming Your Relationship with Money 
and Achieving Financial Independ- 
ence. It helps you redefine your rela- 
tionship to money, identify what qual- 
ity of life indicators that are important 
to you and what is necessary to tangi- 
bly rewrite your economic road map. 


Jim Elliott is a community develop- 
ment consultant. 


photos: Lynn Oliphant 
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Eastern mystics, scientists, philosophers and sages 
as diverse as Carl Jung and Yogi Berra. 

Materialism isn’t a new problem. Zen Buddhism has 
been addressing it for hundreds of years, although not by 
advocating a withdrawal from the world. 

Zen philosophy has always attempted to integrate the 
spiritual and the material world. Its contribution to Bud- 
dhist thought was the idea that spirituality does not sepa- 
rate us from the routine and regimen of daily life. A Zen 
saying states, “Before enlightenment I carried water and 
chopped wood; after enlightenment I carry water and chop 
wood.” At a time when we feel alienated and fractured be- 
cause we embrace a consumer society, Zen Buddhism of- 
fers us an alternative internal perspective whereby we might 
find higher purpose in the mundane; sacredness in the ordi- 
nary and perhaps an affirmation of the yin (the feminine) 
when faced with so much of the yang (the male). 


Ké is a health food for the soul and spirit, spouted by 


Buddha Nature in All Things 

Like it or not, we are all one, and the Buddha nature is 
contained within each and everyone of us. It is also con- 
tained within all forms and objects, regardless of whether 
or not they have consciousness. Tao-sheng, the fifth cen- 
tury Zen master, lectured to the rocks, one of the first Bud- 
dhist monks to recognize that they possessed Buddha na- 
ture. Later, however, when the complete Nirvana Sutra was 
translated into Chinese, it was found that Buddha himself 
had taught about the Buddha nature of even inanimate 
things. 

Thus we and nature are one. Nature is not separate 
from us and our society even when we have transformed it 
into the collective materialistic entity of urban and indus- 
trial sprawl. The Buddha nature present within all things is 
also transferred through all stages of transformations. The 
magazine in your hand contains the Buddha nature of the 


Jim 


Zen Buddhism 


Conserver Society 


Perspectives of an environmentalist 
and Buddhist monk. 


Butler 


living tree used to make the paper that is used to create the 
magazine. 

When you view the five o’clock traffic rush, aren’t 
you watching a progression of entities composed princi- 
pally of iron ore from the centre of the earth; rolling upon 
the sap of rain forest trees, propelled by burning fossilized 
plants and animals millions of years old and operated by 
metaphysical-multidimensional beings of transferable light 
energy occupying short-lived organic units of widely vari- 
able vibration frequencies, viewing the universe through a 
windshield of molten sand silicates while focusing on an 
unreal metaphysical expression of spirit, manifest in physi- 
cal form - neither winning nor losing; beginning nor end- 
ing; nothing old or new? And all of it possessing a Buddha 
nature. Isn’t this what you see? 


Illusion of Economics and Materialism 

I suppose that if I were to suggest, as did the Buddha, 
that “when one sees that everything exists as an illusion, 
one can live in a higher sphere than ordinary man,” that 
this would not be a useful perspective to elaborate upon. 
One practical portion of this, though, should gain wider 
acceptance, which is that the economic model currently driv- 
ing and absorbing us is as groundless and illusory as any 
Zen riddle. It is as illusory as any dream, mirage or the 
reflection of the moon in water. The question is how much 
do we need to accept, practice or believe in an illusion be- 
fore we lose the essence of ourselves in cravings for atten- 
tion, in ego, materialism and self-validation. When does a 
beautiful dance of life turn into a deadly affair of tension, 
anxiety and depression? Lily Tomlin cleverly concluded, 
“the trouble with the rat race is that even if you win, you’re 
still a rat.” 

Although the Buddhist mind tries not to be judgemen- 
tal, an Eastern Dharma, or “way,” cannot help but be faced 
with several fundamental contradictions in our society’s 
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dominant view of what is real and what is worthy of our 
collective energy and attention. 


Illusion of Scarcity and Expectation 

In a world of abundance, we seem obsessed with a 
belief in scarcity. When one’s 
world is shrouded in a sense of 
“scarcity,” value is determined by 
one’s ability to obtain that which 
is scarce. The collection, hoard- 
ing and consumption of “scarce” 
objects is defined as the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. This in turn di- 
vides society into “haves and 
have nots” or “winners and los- 
ers.” Having “enough” is a sub- 
jective state of mind, influenced 
by the level of centredness, con- 
tentedness and self-worth of the 
individual. The unhappy and dis- 
contented, even when their needs 
are reasonably met, crave more 

and want more. 

All of this is further com- 
plicated by a sense that our cul- jE 
ture tends to feel owed. Society e 
owes us; nature owes us; our be 
governments, parents and chil- 
dren owe us. To receive is the ful- 


Fibs e S? CH 
“| built a Zen rock garden as a meditation sanctuary in the 
inner-city. The flowing water is a great bird attractant. We 


all need a place to centre ourselves. This is one of mine.” 


filment of an obligation. Joy and appreciation of life is di- 
minished with this mind set. 


Human Nature 

It is a premise of a consumer, materialistic society to 
accept human beings as media-manipulated entities; and 
human nature as selfish, greedy and wanting, never content 


and always craving more. This construct of human nature 
was conceived by Locke, Hobbs and Smith more than a 
hundred years ago and is largely rejected today by modern 
cultural anthropologists whose work with a wide spectrum 
of humans argues that basic human nature is also com- 
posed of compassion, love, co- 
operation and mutual support. 
The Buddhist perspective has 
faith that human nature is based 
on loving kindness, is compas- 
sionate, and accepts the notion 
of the abundance and order of the 
universe around us. It is a fur- 
ther Zen teaching that one never 
loses one’s “true self” even 
amidst the errors, delusions, and 


illusions one may accept or live 
by. 


Attachment and Imperma- 
nence 

Buddhist doctrines of at- 
tachment and impermanence are 
highly relevant to this topic. The 
bottom line is that much of our 
discontent comes from our crav- 
ing to possess and keep things 
which are essentially imperma- 
nent. 

“If you become attached 
by any form, you should reject 
it.” Bodhidharma 

“Possessions, outward 
success, publicity, luxury - to me these have always been 
contemptible. I believe that a simple and unassuming man- 
ner of life is best for everyone, both for the body and the 
mind.” Albert Einstein 


Dharma in the workplace 

Self-satisfaction in the workplace and life in general, 
derives from a sense of good Dharma or acting according 
to your own nature, talent and ability, or embracing your 
calling in life. When we work or conduct ourselves in con- 
trast to our Dharma, we are uncentred and out-of-sync with 
the universe. The term “do” refers to following our path (in 
work or life) with full attention, grace and excellence. Bud- 
dha said simply that “your work is to discover your work 
and then with all your heart to give yourself to it.” 

Acting with commitment toward your path, consistent 
with your Dharma, should not be confused with the pur- 
suits of desires or wants aimed at satisfying your ego. Re- 
linquishing ego and desires (referred to in Buddhism as 
“cravings” (trishna) brings happiness and balance, for 
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cravings are considered the origin of 
all human suffering. 


Toward a Conserver Lifestyle 
Here are ten Buddhist steps to- 

ward living a conserver lifestyle: 

1. Avoid the illusion of “consensus re- 
ality” - there is nothing real about it. 
Rely on internal validation of yourself 
or “walk your own path.” We do not 
need the external, and often “trendy,” 
validation from others we so often seek 
and conform to. 

2. Be selective and purposeful in your 
consumption. Our bodies are a micro- 
cosm of the macrocosm. It is our 
Dharma to respect and honour the in- 
tegrity of not only body, but mind and 
spirit. If we consume garbage, we be- 
come garbage and exude garbage. 

3. Foster a higher consciousness of 
product consumption. A visit to the 
supermarket goes far beyond a choice 
based on price and freshness. True, you 
probably choose a tuna can with a dol- 
phin-friendly label, but what about the 
conduct of the multinational corpora- 
tion which owns that product line? 
What else do they do or own? Is the 
coffee shade grown and rain forest 
friendly? Did the owner of the banana 
brand rape the rain forest? Did this 
product suppress a people’s integrity? 
How much energy was required to de- 


liver that product to you? Was a local, 
regional choice available? Did it cause 
the suffering of animals? Was the pro- 
duce organically grown? If you are not 
aware of how to find these answers, 
find out! Others live by this. Support 
the stores and institutions that are 
aligned with these values. Drop the oth- 
ers and tell them why. 

4. Consume only what you need, not 
using consumption as a measure of 
“wanting.” Efficient consumerism 
knows when enough is enough. 

5. Seek and find your own “sangha,” 
friends and supporters of “similar 
mind” and “beneficial companionship” 
through which you gain support and 
encouragement and promote personal 
growth. Attending workshops and 
events, and listening to relevant speak- 
ers will start it off. A local new age 
bookstore may post relevant events. 
6. Foster in yourself a vision of 
wellness, to try and see events (and 
people) not necessarily as they are, but 
as they should be. Project wholeness 
and healing. 

7. Simplify, simplify, simplify. “Those 
who want the fewest things are nearest 
to the gods.” Socrates 

8. Foster your bond with nature, mak- 
ing time for outings, nature walks and 
gardening. Find grounding, serenity 
and connection through the harmony 


of the natural world. 

9. Make your life your message. Con- 
duct yourself as you would like to see 
the world conduct itself. For many 
Buddhist monks this is all there is. 
Achieve this and consequently you will 
teach by example. The Mahayana path 
of Buddhism has an element of advo- 
cacy for actions to help all sentient 
beings, not just oneself. Henry David 
Thoreau captures the concept in “Be 
not simply good - be good for some- 
thing.” 

10. In the end, Buddhism asks us to 
trust in our intuition and internal wis- 
dom (the Buddha within). The Taoist 
perspective is what is good is what is 
natural and intuitive. Our capacity for 
profound intuitive intelligence (prajfia) 
or “wisdom of the heart,” should be 
utilized so that we conduct ourselves 
by what feels right, honourable and 
self-empowering. 


Jim Butler holds a PhD. from the Uni- 
versity of Washington. He is profes- 
sor of Conservation Biology and Wild- 
life in the Department of Renewable 
Resources at the University of Alberta 
in Edmonton. He is a prominent 
spokesperson on environmental mat- 
ters and an international advisor. He 
is also an ordained Buddhist monk. 


The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 


If you work 

for a living, you have 

3 choices in life: 

L whine and complain; 
2. quits 

3, organize a union... 


in your work place? 


Time to do somethings ` 


Call us to talk about 
You have a right to deal how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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How toxic waste 
became good for us 


help keep your teeth healthy. 
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by Dan Parrott 
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FV arly in 1997 Regina resident Andrew Seibel began 
calling for the City to revisit its decision not to fluor— 

idate its drinking water. City Council responded that 
the issue had been put to a referendum four times since 
1954, and each time the public rejected this option. Unde- 
terred, Seibel began circulating a petition, hoping to collect 
enough names to force another plebiscite. 

Seibel began getting media attention. His message was 
clear: Fluoride is good for children’s teeth; only the unin- 
formed would oppose fluoridation. 

The Leader-Post’s Mike O’Brien typified the media 
response. He wrote that he was convinced of fluoride’s ben- 
efits. However, he did wonder why people who wanted it so 
badly didn’t simply fluoridate their own water with fluo- 
ride pills. Why medicate the entire water supply? 

The answer he suggested was “many low-income peo- 
ple are unable or unlikely to spend money on the pills. That 
means the children who would gain the most from fluorida- 
tion will go without it.” We therefore had to do it for the 
sake of poor children’s teeth. 

This argument caught my attention. 

The Conrad Black-owned Leader-Post was concerned 
about the fate of poor children’s teeth? What a strange cause 
to champion. Why not go further and advocate publicly- 
funded food and shelter programs, thus taking care of the 
whole child? Or press for the redistribution of wealth in 
society and eradicate poverty? 

I decided that both this unusual tooth fetish and the 
seemingly persistent, recurring demand that fluoride be 
added to the water supply required further investigation. 


The Mystery Compound 
The media presented the fluoride debate as a contest 


between those who thought it safe, and others who thought 
it unsafe. As a citizen newly interested in the issue, I re- 
jected this framework. Instead, I proposed my own line of 
inquiry. I decided that I would start with a very simple ques- 
tion: What is fluoride? I figured that once I knew this I 
could better decide if I wanted it in my water. 

I began my inquiries at Regina’s Community Health 
office. I felt that I was in the right place when I arrived, 
because there was a poster on the wall stating, “Commu- 
nity Water Fluoridation, the #1 Way to Prevent Dental De- 
I met with the staff dental hygienist and asked her my 
question. Her response was “What do you mean ‘What is 
fluoride’?” 

I said, “well, is it a mineral that is mined, or a gas, or 
does it come from the ocean, or what?” 

She told me she didn’t know and suggested that I speak 
with the pharmacist across the street. 

The pharmacist didn’t know either and suggested that 
I talk to a dentist. The staff at the dental office I visited 


cay. 
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were equally stumped. I finally called Andrew Seibel. 

While Seibel was absolutely convinced of the benefits 
of fluoridating drinking water, he had no idea what fluoride 
was. “I’m not a chemist,” he told me. Instead, he referred 
me to Dr. Tania Diener, a fluoridation proponent with the 
Regina District Health Board. Seibel thought she might 
better answer my “chemistry” questions. 

Seibel was wrong. Though Dr. Diener was very pleas- 
ant and helpful, her answer to my question was “I never 
thought of that before.” 

I was intrigued. This sampling of health care profes- 
sionals and proponents appeared to know little about the 
compound they wanted in the water supply. I finally ended 
up at the public library checking out fluorine and fluoride 
in the science reference texts. 

The texts revealed that fluorine is a very toxic and 
reactive gas. It reacts with just about anything to form a 
variety of fluoride compounds or fluorides, many of which 
are also toxic and can cause deep and severe burns. 

More important, however, is fluoride’s long and inti- 
mate connection with heavy industry. For instance, early 
metal, ceramic and glassworks were limited to materials 
that would melt at the relatively low temperatures available 
in old furnace designs. The discovery that a fluoride called 
fluorspar would cause a variety of other metals, ceramics 
and glass to melt and flow at these low temperatures was a 
major technological advance. 

Today fluorides are widespread and indispensable in a 
myriad of commercial and industrial applications. It is used 
in aluminum production; gaseous uranium conversion; 
household goods like Teflon; pharmaceuticals like Prozac; 
and the well-known CFCs or chlorofluorocarbons, along 
with many others. 

In short, modern industry is inconceivable without fluo- 
rides. However, widespread industrial use has also led to 
widespread fluoride pollution, a problem existing since the 
industrial revolution. 


Fluoride’s Hidden History 

As early as 1850 fluoride emissions from European 
iron and copper industries poisoned crops, livestock and 
people. By the turn of the century, consequent lawsuits and 
burdensome regulations threatened the existence of these 
industries in Germany and England. They saved themselves 
by introducing tall smokestacks which reduced damage by 
dispersing the fluorides and other toxins into the upper air. 

However, twentieth century industrialization rapidly 
increased fluoride emissions. Even tall stacks could not 
prevent massive damage for miles around. In 1933 thou- 
sands of people became violently ill and 60 people died in 
Belgium’s Meuse Valley during the world’s first major air 
pollution disaster. Many prominent scientists placed the 
blame on fluoride. 
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Consequently, many health scientists began to regard 
fluoride as a poison pure and simple. This, however, was a 
disaster from industry’s point of view. Any calls for re- 
moving fluoride from the environment would significantly 
cut into their ability to operate and expand. 

And by the end of the 1930s, North American indus- 
try was planning a spectacular expansion. The advent of 
World War Two promised economic and military power 
along with enormous profits. This would require the re- 
lease of millions of tons of waste 
fluorides into the environment. 
The war would also see the ex- 
pansion of two new industries: 
aluminum and chlorofluorocar— 
bons, both significant fluoride 
polluters. 


The problem for industry 
was how to contain public resist- 
ance to increased poisoning, de- 
flecting inevitable lawsuits and 
calls for regulation. 


Industry’s Disinformation 
Campaign 

Industry’s answer was a 
well-planned disinformation cam- 
paign to overwhelm public resist- 
ance. 

The first step was to develop 
scientific authorities to counter 
the prevailing view that fluoride 
pollution was unacceptable. In- 
dustry began sponsoring research 
into the safety of industrial chemicals, notably fluorides. 

For instance, the University of Cincinnati’s Kettering 
laboratory was funded largely by top fluoride emitters such 
as the Aluminum Company of America (ALCOA). The 
lab soon became the leader in fluoride safety research. 

The conclusions drawn from this industry-sponsored 
research were predictable. By 1939 ALCOA-funded bio- 
chemist Gerald J. Cox announced that “the present trend 
toward complete removal of fluoride from water and food 
may need some reversal.” 

Cox went on to state that this apparently worthless 
by-product had not only been proven safe in low doses, but 
was actually beneficial. It might also reduce cavities in chil- 
dren’s teeth. 

His conclusion was based on the work of a U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service dentist, H. Trendley Dean. Dean’s boss 

was Treasury Secretary Andrew W. Mellon, a founder and 
major stockholder of ALCOA. 

In 1931 Dean was dispatched to remote towns in the 
western U.S. where drinking wells contained high concen- 
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trations of natural fluoride from deep in the earth’s crust. 
Dean’s mission was to determine how much fluoride people 
could tolerate without obvious damage to their teeth - a 
matter of considerable concern to ALCOA. Dean found that 
teeth in these high-fluoride towns were often discolored and 
eroded, but he also reported that they appeared to have fewer 
cavities than average. He cautiously recommended further 
studies to determine whether lower levels of fluoride in drink- 
ing water might reduce cavities without simultaneously dam- 
aging bones and teeth, where fluo- 
ride settles in humans and other 
animals. 

At the Mellon Institute, 
ALCOA’s Pittsburgh industrial 
research lab, Dean’s news was 
electrifying. Cox immediately 
fluoridated some lab rats and con- 
cluded that fluoride reduced cavi- 
ties and that “The case should be 
regarded as proved.” 

As a result, Cox’s 1939 an- 
nouncement contained a proposal 
to add fluoride to the entire nation’s 
drinking water. While the dose to 
each individual would be low, 
“fluoridation” on a national scale 
would require the annual addition 
of hundreds of thousands of tons 
of fluoride to the nation’s drinking 
water. 

In effect, the first public pro- 
posal to fluoridate water was not 
made by a doctor or dentist, but 
an industry scientist working for a company threatened by 
fluoride damage claims. And needless to say this proposal 
was completely aligned with industry and government ob- 
jectives. 

After the war, Oscar R. Ewing, a long-time ALCOA 
lawyer, was appointed head of the Federal Security Agency, 
placing him in charge of the Public Health Service. Under 
him a national water fluoridation campaign materialized, 
spearheaded by the Health Service. Between 1947 and 1950, 
87 cities were fluoridated. 

Edward L. Bernays, the notorious “father of public 
relations,” ran much of the campaign. Fluoridation was to 
be one of his most stunning and enduring successes. Over- 
night, fluoride, which was being widely sold as rat and bug 
poison became the beneficial provider of gleaming smiles, 
absolutely safe and good for children. 

Today approximately 60 percent of North American 
cities have fluoridation programs. So not only does indus- 
try pollute with impunity, but municipalities actually pay to 
have waste placed in their water supplies. 
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Is Fluoride Safe and Beneficial for Teeth? 

Fluorides at macro levels are clearly toxic. For instance, 
Moose Jaw adds 9,000 kg of sodium silica fluoride to its 
drinking water each year (courtesy Kaiser Aluminum and 
Chemical Canada Ltd.). This chemical causes severe burns 
and must be handled with protective equipment. 

Lower doses settle in teeth and bones causing mottling, 
discoloration and disintegration. Fluoridation proponents 
claim, however, that at low enough does, 1.0 to 1.2 parts 
per million, the harmful effects disappear and only cavity 
fighting benefits remain. 

But even the safety and benefits at these low “opti- 
mal” levels are challenged. David R. Hill, professor emeri- 
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tus at the University of Calgary states, “For every study by 
promoters over recent years repeating old messages that 
claim undisputed water fluoridation benefits - particularly 
reduction of cavities, there are equally reputable studies 
showing little or no effect on cavity rates. Studies in main- 
stream peer-reviewed medical journals and government re- 
ports now document the fact that serious harms are associ- 
ated with exposure to small amounts of fluoride - including 
hip fracture, cancer, and intellectual impairment. There is 
evidence that both individual and institutional fluoride pro- 
moters have stacked the deck, manipulated experimental 
results, suppressed evidence that spoke against their view, 
and victimized or smeared those who spoke out against 
them.” 

In short, as long as industry relies heavily on fluoride 
and fluoride pollution, any serious inquiry into its effects 
on human beings will be attacked, diverted or suppressed. 
Anything to keep us from seeing and understanding how 
we’re being poisoned. 


Dan Parrott is a Regina writer and researcher. The author 
acknowledges Joel Griffiths’ article 
Plot or Capitalist Ploy,” 
1992, No 42, and David R. Hill's article 
and Benefits?’ 
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Child 
Labour 


Eliminating it is not as simple as it seems. 


by Dynda Yanz & Borbe RIO AAC ORGET 


photos: Elaine Brière 


shop conditions suffered by the young women who make Nike 
sports shoes in southern China: a 10-12 hour regular work day, 
two to four hours additional forced overtime, impossible production quo- 
tas, verbal and physical abuse, exposure to toxic chemicals, wages as 
low as 20 cents U.S. an hour. 
We pause to see if he’s taking this all in. Then he asks THE ques- 
tion, “But is there child labour?” Do we give him the story he wants to 
write, or the story the Nike workers would probably want us to tell? 


T: reporter listens but takes no notes as we describe the sweat 
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Je know that teenagers under the legal age of 16 

have been discovered in Nike’s Chinese contract 
factories. But we also know that child labour 
isn’t the major problem; exploitation of young, mostly le- 
gal-aged workers is. We wonder why 14 and 15 year-olds 
slaving 12 to 16 hours a day for peanuts is of media inter- 
est, but 16 and 17 year-olds suffering the same abuses is 
not. 

Child labour activists like Craig Kielburger, the now 
15-year-old founder of Free the Children, have succeeded 
in focusing public attention on the plight of child workers 

around the world. Free the Children was actively involved 
in the Global March Against Child Labour, leading up to 
the June International Labour Organization conference in 
Geneva where a new convention specifically addressing ex- 
ploitative child labour will be negotiated. 

The Canadian Labour Congress, the B.C. Federation 
of Labour and major CLC affiliates, including the Cana- 
dian Autoworkers and the Steelworkers have dedicated staff 
and resources to the global march and to the on-going cam- 
paign against child labour. Even the Canadian government 
has been compelled to take the issue of child labour seri- 
ously, despite its almost allergic reaction to any suggestion 
that labour rights might be a consideration in trade policy. 

All of this is undoubtably for the good. But that doesn’t 
change the fact that our reporter, in his eagerness to dis- 
cover defenceless, exploited children in Nike factories, is 
prepared to overlook the real story of exploitation and abuse 
of young women workers, workers who might be able to 
improve their situation if they had the right to organize an 
independent union. 

Nor does it feel much like a victory when Mattel 
proudly announces that Barbie will be child labour-free, 
when we know that Mattel is still refusing to accept re- 
sponsibility for the harassment of adult women workers in 
its Tijuana toy factory. 

Sandra Ramos of the Nicaraguan Movement of Work- 
ing and Unemployed Women believes that the preoccupa- 
tion with child labour by North American media and some 
Northern campaigners can have unintended negative con- 
sequences. Ramos points to the fall-out from a three-part 

exposé of working conditions in Nicaragua’s Las Mercedes 
free trade zone by the U.S. tabloid TV news program, Hard 
Copy. 

According to Ramos, Hard Copy’s emphasis on the 
child labour issue has threatened employment possibilities 
for many young Nicaraguan women. “The minimum work- 
ing age of 14 hasn’t changed,” says Ramos, “but since the 
Hard Copy program, maquila owners are afraid to hire any- 
one under 18. In Nicaragua, many women between 14 and 
18 are single mothers. As bad as working in the maquilas 
is, it’s one of the few options they have.” 
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Almost everyone is in agreement that child labour is a 
serious and worsening global problem. However, in both 
the North and the South, there are as many or more differ- 
ing views on how to eliminate the problem of child labour 
as there are types of child labour. For groups in the North, 
the challenge is how to ensure that our actions and strate- 
gies are consistent with those of the child and adult labour- 
ers in the South who will be most directly affected. 

When Craig Kielburger speaks to union conventions 
about child labour, he often talks about the lives of young 
Pakistani children tied to looms, weaving expensive rugs 
for wealthy North American consumers, children like Iqbal 
Masih who was sold into bonded labour at the age of four 
and escaped at the age of ten to become a leader of the 
movement against bonded child labour, until he was mur- 
dered at the age of 12. 

The lives of children sold into bonded child labour are 
dramatically different from those of the 14 and even 13- 
year-old girls and young women working in Nicaraguan 
maquilas. And the lives of bonded child labourers and 
teenaged maquila workers are different from the reality of 
children working for low wages in Bangladesh’s garment 
industry. According to Julie Delahanty of the North-South 
Institute, some of the child labourers who work as helpers 
in garment factories in Bangladesh are the children of the 
women workers. While Delahanty doesn’t think anyone 
should have to work a 12-hour day, and certainly not chil- 
dren, she is convinced that these young girls are better off 
at work with their mothers than they would be at home in 
the slums, alone and unprotected. 

When U.S. Senator Thomas Harkin first introduced 
the Child Labor Deterrence Act into the U.S. Senate in 1992, 
he provoked divisions among groups in the North and the 
South working on the issue of child labour, divisions that 
are still with us today. 

In its original form, the Harkin Bill would have denied 
entry into the United States of goods produced by children 
under 15 (or 14 in very poor countries). Even before it was 
debated in Congress, the bill had an enormous impact on 
the garment industry in Bangladesh, where 43 percent of 
the apparel produced is destined for the U.S. market. Ac- 
cording to some reports, more than 40,000 child labourers 
were dismissed almost overnight. A study by UNICEF and 
the International Labour Organization found that many of 
the dismissed child labourers ended up working in more 
dangerous jobs - stone crushing, agriculture or the sex trade. 

The threat of a unilateral U.S. ban on garments pro- 
duced by child labour forced the Bangladesh Garment 
Manufacturers and Exporters Association (BGMEA) to the 
negotiating table with UNICEF and the ILO. The result of 
those negotiations was a Memorandum of Understanding 
(MOU) signed on July 4, 1995 requiring the BGMEA to 
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remove children under 14 from their more than 2,000 gar- 
ment factories, and to place those children in educational 
programs. 

Reviews of the success of the agreement are mixed. 
The International Labor Rights Fund (ILRF) has hailed the 
memorandum as an “historic breakthrough.” In 1995, ILRF 
executive director Pharis 
Harvey praised the MOU for al- 
locating funds for the education 
of child labourers and therefore 
“breaking the cycle of hopeless- 
ness for these children, and at 
the same time opening up 
spaces in factories where adults 
can work.” 

Some Canadian NGOs 
and their partner groups in 
Bangladesh have been more 
critical. Peter Gillespie, Inter 
Pares’ program officer for Asia, 
charges that the threatened U.S. 
ban “hasn’t eliminated child 
labour in the garment industry, 
it’s just forced it underground.” 
According to Gillespie, under- 
aged garment workers now all 
claim to be 16. 

Inter Pares’ partner group 
in Bangladesh, Policy Research 
for Development Alternatives 
(UBINIG), claims that the BGMEA greatly underestimated 
the number of child labourers in the garment sector, and 
that at least 50,000 child labourers are still working in the 
industry. It also charges that only about 6,000 dismissed 
child labourers are actually benefiting from the promised 
education programs. UBINIG raises serious questions about 
the effectiveness and consequences of unilateral trade bans 
or boycotts by Northern countries against child labour-pro- 

duced goods. 

According to CLC Consumer Campaigns Coordina- 
tor Mike Desautels, the CLC would not support something 
comparable to the Harkin bill unless the affected child la- 
bourers and adult workers endorsed it. However, Desautels 
does believe the Canadian government can and should take 
action on child labour, such as applying labour and human 
rights criteria to the granting of preferred trading status. 

Unlike their U.S. counterparts, Canadian unions have 
tended not to advocate a blanket import ban or consumer 
boycott of all goods produced by child labour. The CLC 
has taken a more nuanced approach, advocating that trade 
policy be linked to human and labour rights, supporting 
Fair Trade and child labour-free labels and projects to re- 
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Craig Kielburger 


habilitate child labourers, and “calling on the World Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund to forgive the debt of 
poorer countries and stop demanding structural adjustment 
programs that create poverty and deny educational oppor- 
tunities.” 

Although Peter Gillespie of Inter Pares and Ann Weston 
of the North-South Institute are 
more sceptical of the value of 
labelling initiatives, they agree 
with Desautels that there needs 
to be a multifaceted approach 
to child labour that includes 
relief from debt, international 
support for primary education, 
consumer pressure on corpora- 
tions to improve wages and 
working conditions for all 
workers, and increased support 
for poverty eradication. 

While Craig Kielburger 
might be impatient with the 
more gradual approach of 
Gillespie and Weston, he would 
agree on the importance of tar- 
geting the most exploitative 
forms of child labour, such as 
bonded and forced labour. 

Gillespie believes that 
there is no simple solution to 
child labour as long as poverty 
exists, but he also agrees with Desautels that support for 
union organizing in countries like Bangladesh is one of the 
most effective ways to challenge child labour. As Desautels 
states, “if women garment workers had decent wages and if 
education was available, they wouldn’t need their children 
to work, and they might have more options for child care.” 

Which brings us back to the question from our reporter. 
How do we talk about a complex issue like child labour to 
someone who wants a sound-bite answer and a simple so- 
lution? For starters, we could admit that we don’t have easy 
answers. What we do know is that child labour, like child 
poverty, can’t be looked at in isolation, that the fight against 
child labour can’t be divorced from the fight of all workers 
to organize and improve conditions for themselves and their 
families. It may not be a good sound bite, but it’s an honest 
answer. 


Lynda Yanz and Bob Jeffcott work for the Maquila Soli- 
darity Network in Toronto. Both are active members of the 
Labour Behind the Label Coalition. For more informa- 
tion, contact: MSN, (416) 532-8584; e-mail: 
perg@web.net; internet site: http://www.web.net/~msn 
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ment on Investment has helped throw the 

deal off schedule and anti-MAI groups 
should congratulate themselves. But, according 
to Maude Barlow, the MAI is not dead and we 
can’t afford to rest on our laurels. 

Barlow spoke from Paris to Canadian ac- 
tivists on April 28 during a conference call. She, 
Tony Clarke of the Polaris Institute and Susan 
George of Observatoire Mondiale reported on 
the meeting of the Organization for Economic 
Co-operation and Development (OECD). In 
Canada, anti-MAI groups in 11 cities joined the 
conference call. 

The OECD has called for a “six-month pe- 
riod of assessment and further consultations,” Clarke re- 
ported. The April 28 meeting had been set for the signing 
of the MAI, but this has been put off by the tidal wave of 
negative public opinion and lack of agreement and lack of 
agreement among OECD-member governments on issues 
like exemptions. 

Barlow and Clarke emphasized that this six-month 
period is not a moratorium on negotiations. “There will likely 
be underground bilateral meetings over key contentious is- 
sues and a hyped-up PR campaign,” Clarke said. It is likely 
that the OECD and other supporters of the MAI will use all 
the resources available to them to turn public opinion in 
their favour. The OECD will meet again in October to dis- 
cuss the MAI. 

“During this six-month period, we have to hold the 
Canadian government’s feet to the fire on their promises to 
the Canadian public about pushing for exemptions in areas 
such as health and aboriginal people’s programs,” said 
Clarke. “We also have to decide what an alternative invest- 
ment treaty would look like, from a citizen’s perspective.” 
During the Paris meeting, people’s organizations from across 
Europe launched the Manifesto of April 28, a statement 
which opposed the neo-liberal globalization agenda and be- 
gins the process of setting out an alternative economic 


agenda. 
Canada’s international trade minister, Sergio Marchi, 


P= opposition to the Multilateral Agree- 
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Adriane 


No Deal for Now 


The MAI deal has stalled, due to growing 
world-wide opposition. 


Paavo 


was at the Paris meetings. At a press conference attended 
by Clarke and Barlow, he stated that his government is com- 
mitted to a global investment treaty and that they are pre- 
pared to wait as long as it takes to get one. 

American anti-MAI activists in Paris have reported 
U.S. State Department officials as saying that Canada will 
get none of the exemptions that Marchi has promised. The 
U.S. appears to have hardened its stand on the MAI, not 
softened it, in the face of growing world-wide opposition to 
the deal. 

It seems possible that MAI discussions may also 
resume at the level of the World Trade Organization (WTO). 
Although many more countries are represented in this body 
than are at the OECD table, activists in the Third World 
Network are concerned that this is a step backward for them. 
The WTO is currently controlled by the U.S., the European 
Union, Canada, and Japan. 

Anti-MAI activists across Canada are now develop- 
ing strategy based on the implications of the April 28 OECD 
meeting. It is clear, however, that we must advance while 
we have the advantage, rather than sitting back and allow- 
ing MAI proponents to make up lost ground during the com- 
ing months. 


Adriane Paavo is a member of the Regina Community 
Coalition Against the MAI. 
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Faces of Chiapas 


Text & photography by Gary Robins 


Chiapas - southernmost of Mexico’s states, bordering on Guatemala and the 
Pacific Ocean. Mountains, jungle and rainforest for the most part. Ancient 
homeland of the Mayan people, descended now into 14 aboriginal tribes or ethnic 
groups, including the Tzotzils, Tzeltals, the Choles and the Lacondons. Rich in 


history, archaeology, culture and traditions, Chiapas straddles a number of worlds. 
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Young fisherman at Playa Zicatella. Maria and her friends, San Juan Chamula. 
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On the street at Palenque. 


ith a rural subsistence economy based on 

cultivation - corn, beans, squash - and 

raising animals, the people of Chiapas 
continue generations of tradition and independence. 
Ancestor worship is practised and legends are 
perpetrated. The Chiapas highlands are home to the 
spirits. 

Colourful clothing and a rich variety of handicrafts 
can be found in every village and in the markets of the 
cities. In Chiapas, clothing styles identify the community 
of origin. 

But Chiapas has been swept up and torn apart by 
change. It's no coincidence that the 1994 Zapatista 
uprising began on the day of the introduction of the 
North American Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). Rising 
prices, land seizures, government interventions and 
attacks by right-wing paramilitaries have all disrupted 
the traditional subsistence communities. Signs of 
support for the Zapatistas can be found in the markets, 
beside the churches, scrawled on the walls, and in the 
faces of hope. 

An uneasy peace has been fractured recently, 
characterized most brutally by the massacre last 
December of 45 women and children in the village of 
Acteal by government-backed paramilitaries. 
Communities become unsafe. Villagers flee to the cities 
seeking the sanctuary of the Church, or up into the hills 
to seek the protection of the Zapatistas. These are tragic 
times in Chiapas. International observers and foreign aid 
workers are being removed by government forces. The 
PRI, the ruling government party, has an iron fist. 

But the people of Chiapas, the children, the women, 
the villagers and farmers, carry with them the strength 
and spirit and purpose of their ancestors. You can see it 
in their homes, their faces, their eyes. The beauty of the 
countryside masks the tragedy within, an uneasy 
existence. Too often, a way of life can become 
threatened, and endangered. It shouldn't be like this. 


Regina photographer Gary Robins, along with his wife 
Carol Olson, travelled through the Mexican states of 
Oaxaca and Chiapas in January and February 1997. 
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Politics of Sustainable Development: Citizens, Unions 


and the Corporations 

by Laurie E. Adkin 

Black Rose Books, C.P. 1258, Succ. Place du Parc, 
Montreal, QC H2W 2R3, 1998, $28.99. 


reviewed by Victor Lau 

The book Politics of sustainable Development: Citi- 
zens, Unions and the Corporations could not have been 
published at a better time. The new generation of left-wing 
activists needs desperate reinforcement of their actions, while 
older left-wing activists need to re-think how to address the 
current struggle against capitalism. 

Laurie E. Adkin does a brilliant job of summarizing a 
difficult history of activism by people interested in chang- 
ing the world. In her first chapter entitled New Social Move- 
ments, Labour, and Theories of Social Change, she dis- 
cusses how “the West has succeeded in creating sufficient 
material affluence” but failed at addressing “quality of life” 
goals. Such things as a clean environment, more leisure 
and cultural activities remain unmet under our current ma- 
terialist society. 

She goes on to discuss how interest groups have sprung 
up to respond to these unmet needs and goals because tra- 
ditional political parties have been slow to react. The label 
NSMs or New Social Movements is used to describe these 
interest groups, who along with socialists and trade union- 
ists, are currently stuck attempting to develop “a coherent 
alternative to the social democratic model of development.” 

In addition, the idea of the struggle encompassing more 
forms of domination than just the wage labour issue - such 
forms being (but not limited to) racism, sexism, homopho- 
bia, and the environment - has yet to be fully entrenched in 
the discussions leading to the formation of a post-social 
democratic group of activists. Adkin argues that many who 
still fight for full emancipation from capitalism are faced 
with defending past gains from campaigns of dismantle- 

ment and also trying to cope with the inadequate responses 
towards social and ecological conflicts via social democ- 
racy. 
Of real importance is Adkin’s central theme of “radi- 
cal democratization.” There is some discussion of how the 
future appears less about class struggle and more about the 
struggle for democracy. Many people can relate to this shift 
away from the polemical conflict between right-wing and 
left-wing. In her own words, this shift in thinking will take 
time, however, radical democratization “involves demon- 
strating the limitations of democracy required by capital- 
ism, patriarchy, racism, and other forms of oppression.” 
Furthermore, “progressive democratization as a socialist 
strategy have important consequences for the ways in which 
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both sides of the debate view the political significance of 
the labour and new social movements.” 

She concludes her first chapter that labour - the larg- 
est partner in the new social movements - faces a daunting 
and difficult, yet simple choice: “to defend corporate, or 
sectoral interests, or, to engage in social movement build- 
ing which is, in effect, to assume the function which the 
social democratic division of labour had reserved for the 
political party.” 

Adkin also believes that radical union leaders will soon 
be well-rewarded for their efforts to educate and organize 
people to resist and work together in the new social move- 
ments. 

Laurie E. Adkin has written a well-researched, fully- 
documented, easy to read book that many readers will find 
engaging and informative. Yes, the 346-page book is daunt- 
ing, but well worth reading, especially for those who are 
searching for a new political alternative to traditional par- 


ties. 


Victor Lau is amember of the New Green ALLIANCE party. 


Roy! 
Show us the money! 


The latest statistics show that women 
working full-time, full-year in this 
province made only 71.7 percent of 
the earnings of Saskatchewan men. 


Since the election of the Romanow 
government in 1991, only 82 women 

have received what can be considered 
pay equity adjustments. 
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Daughters of the Moon, 

Sisters of the Sun: 

Young Women and Mentors on the 
Transition to Womanhood 

by K. Wind Hughes & Linda Wolf 
New Society Publishers, P.O. Box 
189, Gabriola Island, BC VOR 
1X0, 1997, $24.95. 


reviewed by Emmaline Hill 

In 1994 Wind Hughes and Linda 
Wolf formed the Girls Focus Group in 
order to learn about the trials facing 
young women today and to provide a 
safe venue for girls to tell their stories 
and share with each other. The project 
was a great success and what was origi- 
nally intended to last for ten weeks 
turned into two years. The project cul- 
minated in this book, in which 21 par- 
ticipants, ranging in age from 13 to 23, 
put their stories into print. 

Each of the stories is unique, but 
they do share common threads. One of 
the most prevalent themes is the ac- 
knowledgement that women face many 
issues in life and must support each 
other and work together. To this end 
the book includes interviews with men- 
tors in which the girls ask the ques- 
tions which they feel they need help 
with. The mentors included Bella 
Abzug, Maya Angelou, and the Indigo 
Girls. 

Daughters of the Moon, Sisters 
of the Sun is interesting in that it lays 
bare a number of very difficult issues 
for women in many communities. Ag- 
ing, eating disorders, drugs, child 
abuse, poverty, sexuality, teen preg- 
nancy, body image, crime, racism, and 
many others are discussed within the 
context of the girls’ stories and the in- 
terviews with mentors. 

There is always hope at the end 
of the stories - by participating in the 
focus group and the book, the girls in- 
dicate their need and determination to 
heal. They have made surprising 
progress despite all odds; one young 
woman even took what she had learned 


on 
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Photography by Linda Wolf 


to the United Nations World Confer- 
ence on Women and created a Girls 
Focus Group there. After being told 
that she could not stray from the U.S. 
government-approved speech that she 
was unhappy with, she changed it to 
include things she had learned from her 
fellow delegates. She came back with 
a powerful essay called What the 
Women of the World Want. 

It is difficult to define Daughters 
of the Moon. In some ways it is a self- 
help book, sharing stories in order to 
aid other young women, and providing 
the advice of some prominent women. 
However the book itself does not stand 
on its own. It was the Girls Focus 
Group which first gave these young 
women the courage to speak out and 
later to write. In a gentle, safe envi- 
ronment where they would not be ac- 
cused or judged, the women were able 
to create a dialogue about what the real 


issues were for them. 

The project eventually expanded 
to include men; after a year, young men 
were brought in for the first round of 
GenderTalks and a Boys Focus Group 
was created, beginning a journey to a 
time where men and women will be able 
to live together in relative harmony. 

Daughters of the Moon, Sisters 
of the Sun is inspiring and heartfelt, a 
successful attempt to tell the stories of 
young women and to show others that 
they are not alone. 


Emmaline Hill has just finished her 
first year at the University of Regina 
and is looking for a summer job. She 
is very proud to be awoman. For more 
information contact: The Daughters/ 
Sisters Project, Box 4586, RollingBay, 
Washington 98061; e-mail: 
daughtersi@aol.com; Internet: http:/ 
/www.daughters-sisters.org 
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Safe 
Passage 


Angie Tysseland 


Safe Passage Holly Near, Bruce Cockburn and the 
a CD by Angie Tysseland & Sage Wyrd Sisters. However, none of them 
1997, $17.54 plus GST, PST and have tackled a whole CD on sexual 


$5.00 shipping. Make cheque abuse. 
payable to Amazon Independent To make it work you bring to- 


Music and mail to Safe Passage, 
P.O. Box 38, Saskatoon, SK S7K 
3K1. 


gether an accomplished group of peo- 
ple: lyricist Colleen Race, composer 
and singer Angie Tysseland, singers 
Rachel Gerein and Melanie Siebert, 
and musicians Skip Kutz, Randi Nel- 
son and Kenny Marco. 

The CD includes various musical 
styles: a bit of Latin beat, some rock, 
chants, acappella and always wonder- 
ful harmonies. Pieces that resonated 
particularly for me included “Marma- 
lade Eyes” with the chorus “breaking 
silence, breaking rain ... breaking si- 
lence, breaking rain” and the haunt- 
ingly beautiful “Hurry Home Tamara” 
with its words of hope and strength: 
“It’s a place I dare to dream - home - 
it’s a place I’ve never been - it’s safe to 
come inside.” 

Safe Passage is very uplifting and 
moving. I would recommend it for sur- 
vivors, friends, and family, those of us 
who work with abused women, and 
anyone who enjoys good music and 
wants a better world - a world where 
children are safe and free from all 
forms of violence. 


Abby Ulmer is a counsellor at the 
Regina Women’s Community Centre 
and Sexual Assault Line and a some- 
times singer and songwriter. 


reviewed by Abby Ulmer Mor e Political Haiku 


How do you create a CD about 
sexual abuse and sell it to the public? 


The answer is Safe Passage by Angie Titanic Jackboots 

Tysseland & Sage, who produced a Bestraddle the Millennium 

benefit recording for Tamara’s House 3 5 
M.A.I. day - M.a.i.day - m.a.i. ---- 


in Saskatoon. Tamara’s House is a non- 
profit charitable organization dedicated 
to healing female survivors of child Phil Bladen 


sexual abuse. Preeceville, SK 


It is very difficult to write lyrics 
about serious issues and make it en- 
joyable musically. People who have 
accomplished it extremely well include 
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ENVIRONMENTALISTS 

ARE REALLY JUST 
OUT To REDUCE 
THE QUALITY OF 

OVR LIFESTYLE. 


SE E ey Li 
fl 
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WHAT ABOUT CHERNOBYL? 
“Nuclear energy has been the largest single 
contributor to reduced air pollution in the 

world over the past 20 years.” 

- Nuclear Energy Institute's Kyoto briefing 


LENIN, THE MAI & KYOTO 
“The Kyoto circus ended yesterday with what 
appears to be an agreement to slow growth in 
developed nations, kill jobs and set up a global 
system of state intervention not contemplated since 
Lenin mused about how to transform the Russian 
economy into a Marxist utopia... The difference 
between the MAI and Kyoto is that the MAI 
protects Canadian interests, while Kyoto gives those 
interests away.” 


- Terence Corcoran, 
Globe & Mail columnist, December 12, 1997. 


WRONG AGAIN 

“We [the Business Council on National Issues members] 
were right on inflation, we were right on free trade, we 
were right on the debt-and-deficit question, so how could 
we be wrong this time?” 


THE PEOPLE OR THE ISLANDS? 
“Move them.” 
- Roger Phillips, 
IPSCO president, in response to melting ice caps 


flooding out people living on low-lying coasts and E 


president and CEO of the BCNI, warning the federal 
government that the sky would fall on the Canadian 
economy if the government believes the “distortions” 
about global warming which environmentalists are 
supposedly spoon-feeding them. 


Kap SSC Kaes 
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BEST 
OF THE 
ALTERNATIVE 
PRESS 


Looking for an 
adventure in your 


magazine reading? 
Order a sample copy of the best of 
Canada’s other press by simply filling 


Principled. Radical. Independent. For over 
30 years, CANADIAN DIMENSION has 
been a place where activists can debate 
issues, share information, recount our 

victories, evaluate our strategies for social 
change. Our pages are open to all 
progressive voices— debate makes the 
movement stronger. And it makes 
for lively reading! 


et ast or semeny manson, nk Leet armie oF 6.8 zer 


GEIST is home to the Honourary Canadian 
Awards, the Trans-Canada Phrase Book, 
the Canadian Mall Writing Competition, 

the Who the Hell is Peter Gzowski survey, 

and the very best in story, picture, essay, 
memoir, crossword, toon, and little-known 
fact. In print since 1990. “A publication 
that is, in this country, inimitable.” 
— Toronto Star 
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out the request form. 


Canadian Woman Studies | 
les cahiers de la femme 


Bridging 


Insightful, informative, inspiring, 
CANADIAN WOMAN STUDIES is an 
indispensable resource for the feminist 
reader. We publish material that bridges 
academia and grassroots activism. 
Women’s diverse voices from across 
Canada are featured in each thematic 
issue. Upcoming: Women and Education, 
Mothers and Daughters, and a 20th 
anniversary issue 


You're going to love HERIZONS, the 
Canadian feminist magazine that delivers 
the scoop on issues inside the Canadian 

women’s movement today. The latest legal 
rulings affecting women, provocative 
interviews, health, new issues and 
debates. HERIZONS has it all. Plus satire, 
tons of reviews, and plenty of news at a 
glance. Join us. 


With over 25 years of journalistic 
experience, ALTERNATIVES is the 
most widely-read environmental 
journal in Canada. Thought-provoking 
articles go beyond band-aid solutions 
to consider concrete alternatives for a 
wide range of environmental issues. 
Look to ALTERNATIVES for environmen 
tal reports, opinion pieces, and reviews 
of eco-books 


Contlection 


Ti Magazine Ae Cok ira 


THE COUNTRY CONNECTION 
illuminates country life through heritage, 
cultural, artistic, pro-nature and outdoor 
themes. Stories, maps and photography 
are dedicated to the restoration of natural 
ecosystems, the preservation of heritage 

buildings, and the nurturing of low 
impact lifestyles. A great see-and-do guide 
for nature lovers and rural adventurers 
Vegan friendly 


KINESIS 


nave 
Wett: mme ` rs bg reien 


An indispensable news source and 
Canada’s foremost feminist newspaper, 
KINESIS takes you where the dailies don’t 
bother going. Through investigative 
reports, timely interviews, cultural affairs 
and national/international news, KINESIS 
provides a fresh look at what women are 
thinking- and doing —about their lives. 


ARTICHOKE is Western Canada’s visual 
arts magazine and winner of the 1996 
Western Magazine of the Year Award for 
editorial excellence. Launched in Calgary in 
1989, ARTICHOKE sustains a critical 
dialogue about visual arts in BC, Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and beyond. Each issue 
features reviews, interviews, and profiles 
documenting art careers and events, 
cultural politics and art trends 


MAQAZINE 


FUSE MAGAZINE provides a door to 
cutting-edge activities in the art and 
cultural communities shaping our world 
Investigating why the work is being 
produced, FUSE covers visual art, 
performance, film/video, multimedia and 
more. It explores the political aspects of 
art making and the ways art fits 
into our lives! 


News with an edge from Indian Country 
and traditional knowledge from the 
source. The award-winning magazine THE 
NATION is a bi-monthly that has broken 
all the industry's rules. Starting with two 
borrowed computers and a $1000 ad, it 
has grown into one of the leading voices 
of Canada’s North. 
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Natural Life 


NATURAL LIFE is Canada’s alternative 
newsmagazine- in print and on the 
Internet at <www.life.ca>. Founded in 
1976, we are now Canada’s widest 
ranging source of information and 
inspiration for reinventing how we live 
in our communities and on our planet 
Always honest, always provocative, 
always slightly ahead of our time 


Who's being exploited? How should we 
live? Who will save the Earth? Find out 
what's really going on with NEW 
INTERNATIONALIST, a five-time 
Alternative Press Award winner. From 
endangered species to child labour, each 
month NI takes a radical look at a specific 
theme. We examine all the angles to put 
you squarely in the picture 


Southern Africa d 1 Ne 


{ ` Noveeaber 1977 
Ee 


South Africa Now: 
Cosatu, Thabo Mbeki 
and the ANC Conference 


Pi e 
LEM 
rades 


SOUTHERN AFRICA REPORT- for 
trenchant commentary and perceptive 
analysis on the latest events in Southern 
Africa! SAR has provided 12 years of 
consistently informed analysis on the 
region's political and economic 
developments. Published quarterly by 
writers and activists with first-hand 
experience in Africa. Visit us 
<www.web.net/~tclsac> 


Each issue of SUB-TERRAIN is a 
stimulating fusion of fiction, poetry, 
commentary and visual art from Canada 
and abroad. Voted one of the two “Best 
edited-in-Vancouver magazines with few 
pictures, lots of good words.” — Georgia 
Straight, Best of Vancouver 1997 
Publishing a new front-line 
of writers since 1988. 


the journal for a lemiaist globe 


WE 


International 
‘20 YEARS YOUNG: 


Women & Environments 


Alternative journalism that doesn't flinch. 
With THIS MAGAZINE, the recognized 
leader in alternative journalism, you get 

genuinely fresh takes on Canadian 
politics, culture and the arts. You get 
writing that takes on neo-con myths with 
wit, personality and attitude. And you get 
award-winning investigative journalism 
that the mainstream won't touch. 


WE INTERNATIONAL brings a brand new 
face to the 21st century with reviews, 
interviews, art, essays and humour. 
Independent and 22 years old, WE 
(formerly Women and Environments) is an 
eco-feminist quarterly that prides itself on 
its world readership and representation, 
and ground-breaking research on women’s 
global and community realities. 
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POV is Canada’s cutting-edge magazine 
on the culture, politics, art and business 
of independent documentary film and 
television. POV also covers a diverse 
range of work from features and shorts 


Merged banks n 
$3.29 billion in profits 


Economic crisis sweeps Asia. General 
strikes challenge the cuts in Ontario 
Unemployed workers demonstrate in 
Paris. The world has become a terrain of 
crisis and struggle. Every two weeks, 


to video art through lively analysis and 
timely criticism. Published three 
times per year. 


SOCIALIST WORKER analyses this 
terrain and argues for a way to fight back 
News and analysis of the issues crucial to 

working people in Canada 


a. S 
=} FORM 
To place your order, please: 
1/ Indicate the magazine(s) you wish to receive. 
Alternatives Artichoke 
Canadian Dimension Canadian Woman Studies 
Country Connection Fuse Geist 
Herizons Kinesis The Nation 
Natural Life New Internationalist 
POV Socialist Worker S. Africa Report 
Sub-Terrain This Magazine WE International 


2/ Fill out your name and address. 
name 

street 
dy 
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Ki 
KL 
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D 
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si 3/ Calculate your payment. The first magazine you request 
e costs $5.00, each additional magazine is $2.50. For example, if 
e you order three magazines, your payment would be $5.00 + 2 
® x $2.50 = $10.00. GST is included. Please add $5 to US 


e 4/ Mall this form with your payment. Send to: Chaos 

e Consulting-BOAP, PO Box 65506, Stn F, Vancouver, BC, VSN 
© SKS. Please allow 4 to 6 weeks for delivery. For inquiries 
x only (no orders), e-mail chaos@axionet.com or 

e fax:(604) 875-1403. 


NOTEBOOK 


The Price 


Ain’t 


Right 


Learning to recognize the value of 
nature s services. 


by Dyanna 


y is water, a resource es- 
sential to life and infinitely 
valuable, not valued as 

much as say, a diamond? Diamonds 
are expensive, highly priced, but not 
valuable for our health or well-being. 
They do nothing really, unlike water, 
which we can’t live without. So why 
is this? 

Lately I’ve been trying to under- 
stand why we attach so little value to 
that which is most valuable. I have 
been grappling with the question of 
why we attach so little value to the 
services that nature provides, services 
like climate regulation, water supply, 
food production, nutrient cycling and 
gas regulation. Nature’s services are 
the natural capital of the Earth, and 
without them the economies of the 
planet would grind to a halt. These 
functions are the Earth’s life support 
systems, yet we give them very little 
value, likely because they are largely 
outside the formal marketplace and 

are difficult to measure, and therefore 
are either ignored or underestimated 
when assessing value. 

How little value we attach to that 
which is most valuable. Our current 
economic system seems to forever 
find it most difficult to differentiate 
between price and worth when it 
comes to attaching value to nature and 


Rejieendelatenhg er 


the Earth. Perhaps we find it difficult 
to attach a monetary value to nature’s 
services in this world dominated by 
the almighty economy. But just be- 
cause it is difficult doesn’t mean the 
value is not there. Ideally, we need to 
learn to attach worth rather than price 
to these essential services. We need 
to realize that perhaps nature cannot 
be commodified to fit into our eco- 
nomic models. Just because the value 
can’t be quantified doesn’t mean there 
is no value. 

A stand of trees in Saskatch- 
ewan’s north is considered valuable. 
Yet what kind of value are we really 
measuring? Are we recognizing the 
contribution these trees make to clean 
air, wildlife habitat, nutrient cycling 
or ecosystem diversity? I would like 
to think that this is the case, but the 
truth of the matter is that the value 
usually attached to this stand of trees 
is nothing more than the price per 
cubic metre of timber cut. 

A recent article written by a 
group of prominent ecologists and 
other scientists estimated the current 
economic value of 17 services pro- 
vided by nature in 16 different 
biomes. For the entire biosphere, the 
value (most of which is outside the 
marketplace) was estimated to be in 
the range of U.S.$16-54 trillion per 


year, with an average of U.S.$33 tril- 
lion per year. This was considered a 
minimum estimate. Compare this 
with the global gross national prod- 
uct total, at U.S.$18 trillion per year. 

Our economy has shaped our 
view of nature. We see nature as land, 
property, resources for the taking. 
Nature is a bounty to be plundered to 
create surplus and profit. The conse- 
quences of this view towards nature 
and all it provides are evident today. 
Depleted fish stocks, declining rural 
resource-dependent economies as the 
trees disappear, and large scale envi- 
ronmental problems are all indicators 
of the way we view nature. 

The question that looms ahead 
in the transition to a conserver soci- 
ety is learning to recognize the value 
of nature’s services. We need to learn 
that their value extends far beyond the 
commodity that is mined, cut, har- 
vested or extracted. 

The question again comes to 
mind. Why is a diamond considered 
more valuable than water? Perhaps 
this thought is where we should be- 
gin as we think how to conserve, how 
to tread more lightly on the Earth. 


Dyanna Riedlinger is a geography 
student interested in the relationship 
between humans and nature. 
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When you ’ve had enough 
of the usual politics..... 
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.... subscribe to Briarpatch! 


Where the only thing you’ll find is what the politicians and 
mainstream press don’t want you to read: news and 
analysis of the latest government and corporate 
shenanigans and how activists are organizing to fight these 
policies. 


Subscribe today! It also makes a great gift for your kids, 
your friends, your relatives. Help spread the word about 


progressive alternatives. 


To subscribe, simply fill out one of the subscription cards 
bound into this magazine. 
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Yes to Canada’s Health Care s 


with quality services for all. 


D Canadian Union of Public Employees 
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, Treatment for the 
: POOR Only 
=, No patients 
zc received for clinics 
= after 9:30 A.M. 


and 2:30 P.M. 
Doors will be locked 
at these hours 


TWOTTIER | 


———— 


Photo: Poor Kids Entrance, Toronto (circa 1910) Hospital for Sick Children, Archives. 


